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cidal tendencies of Joseph Delorme nor to the 
celestial sighs of the convert in Les Consola- 
tions, but his admiration for Sainte-Beuve and 
'a certain circle of men, perhaps the most 
truly cultivated in the world' {Letters of Mat- 
thew Arnold, Macmillan, London, 1900, vol. i, 
P- 253), was great and it seems probable that 
he might develop the poetic suggestion of the 
Pensie, which appeared the following year. 

A previous edition of Sainte-Beuve's volume 
had been published in 1851 under the title 
Derniers Portraits. This I have been unable 
to obtain, and, therefore, cannot say whether 
the Pensees appeared earlier than 1864 or not. 

Sainte-Beuve uses the same figure, with 
slight difference, in a letter to M. Colincamp 
dated March 25, 1867: 'Vous dies frappe 1 comme 
moi de ce que perd journellement cette grande 
chose qui on appellait autre fois la tradition, 
et qui est comme une mer qui lentement se 
retire d'un rivage qu'elle baignait autre fois 
a pleins bords' {Correspondence, LeVy, Paris, 
1878, Vol. ii, p. 153). 

Clarence C. Clark. 

Yale University. 



LNCIDENTS FROM THE LIFE OF 
ST. GEORGE, 1416. 

The visit of the Emperor Sigismond in Eng- 
land in 1416 was the occasion of elaborate fes- 
tivities at the court of Henry V. The celebra- 
tion of the Feast of St. George was deferred 
until his coming, and then (the 7th May) "sol- 
empnely holden at Wyndesore." 1 

The occasion has been made of importance 
in dramatic history by Collier's account of 

"a performance before [the emperor] and 
Henry V. on the incidents of the life of St. 
George. The representation seems to have 
been divided into three parts, and to have been 
accomplished by certain artificial contrivances, 
exhibiting [the three events described below.] 
Here we have clearly the outline of the his- 
tory of St. George of Cappadocia, which often 
formed the subject of a miracle play: but 
whether, in this instance, it was accompanied 
with dialogue, or was (as is most probable) 
merely a splendid dumb shew, assisted by 
temporary erections of castles, etc., we are 
not informed. The wardrobe accounts of 
Henry V. do not supply us with any informa- 

1 Chronicle of London, loSq—1483. Edited by Edward 
Tyrrell, London, 1827, p. 159. Note FF, from a Cotton. MS. 



tton regarding this or other similar represen- 
tations." 1 

Collier's conjecture is accepted by Dr. 
Ward, who speaks of a "magnificent dumb 
show" and pronounces the event a "memora- 
ble occasion. "3 

The MS. (in part quoted by Collier) relates 
that at the banquet after the celebration of the 
Mass, all the royal party 

"saten on that oon side of the table. And 
the first sotelte was oure lady armyng seint 
George, and an angel doyng on his spores ; 
the ii* 5 sotelte was seint George ridyng and 
fightyng with the dragon, with his spere in 
his hand ; the iii de sotelte was a castel, and 
seint George, and the kynges doughter ledyng 
the lambe in at the castel gates. And all these 
sotelties (sic) were served to the emperor and 
to the kyng, and no ferther, — and the other 
lords were served with other soteltes after 
their degrees. "4 

The last sentence, in connection with the 
fact that they all sat "on that oon side of the 
table," seems at once to preclude any "mag- 
nificent" scale of presentation. 

From the descriptions of soteltes below one 
may form a fairly clear opinion of what they 
were. The name is of course equivalent to 
subtlety, derived apparently from the ingenu- 
ity of the device, its most valued characteris- 
tic. The form subtilty occurs, and the Latin 
form is given in the Privy Purse Expenses of 
the Princess Mary,s where xii d. are paid 
"Olivero Hunt pro iiiior skinnes pergameni 
per ipsum empt' pro factur' divers' subtilits." 

Usually the significance of the sotelte was 
explained by a writing, called the "reason," 
often put in the hand of one of the figures. 
The sentiment was religious or political, or 
frequently only personal. 

At the coronation banquet of Queen Kath- 
erine (1419) elaborate soteltes were served, 
one after each course, paying compliment to 
the Queen's name: — 

1. A sotelte callid a Pellican on hire nest 
with briddis and an ymage of Seint Katerine 
with a whele in hire hande — disputyng with 
the Hethen clerks— having this Reason in hir 
hande— Madame la Roigne— The Pellican an- 
sweryng Cest Enseigne. The briddes an- 

2 English Dramatic Poetry, t, 29. 

3 History 0/ English Dramatic Literature, i, 143. 

4 Chronicle of London, as above. 

5 Madden: London, 1831, pp. xxvi — xxix. 
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sweryng Est du roy pur tenir joie. A tout 
gent il met sentent. 

2. A panterwith an ymageof Seint Katerine 
in the same tariage and a whele in hire hande, 
and a Reason in hire other hande — The Rea- 
son was this — La Roigne ma file — The panter 
answeryng In cest lie : another best answeryng 
with this Reason, Of Albion — Another best 
saiyng Aves Renowne. 

3. A mete in paste with iiij aungels in form 
of Seint Katerine whele in the middes with a 
Reason 

II est escrit Par mariage pure 

Pur voir et dit. Ce guerre ne dure. 

A fourth sotelte also is given, much like the 
above. 6 

Similarly elaborate soteltes were served at 
the coronation of Henry VI. (aetat. 8) ten years 
later, in which images of the King himself and 
of his father were presented, with St. Edward 
and St. Louis. 7 

That the soteltes representing incidents of 
the life of St. George were served to the King 
and the Emperor only, and others to the other 
lords "after their degrees," suggests a method 
of paying discriminating compliments to dis- 
tinguished guests. Soteltes were served spe- 
cially in compliment to foreigners, to whom 
they seem to have been a novelty. Caven- 
dish 8 tells of the elaborate devices that were 
served to the French ambassadors in 1527. 

"The cooks wrought both night and day in 
divers subtleties and many crafty devices," 
which were brought up "with such a pleasant 
noise of divers instruments of music, that the 
Frenchmen, as it seemed, were rapt into a 
heavenly paradise." "But to describe the 
dishes, the subtleties, the many strange de- 
vices and order in the same, I both lack wit 
in my gross old head, and cunning in my 
bowels to declare the wonderful and curious 
imaginations in the same invented and de- 
vised." "Among all one I noted : there was 
a chessboard subtilely made of spiced plate, 
with men to the same : and for the good pro- 
portion, because that Frenchmen be very ex- 
pert in that play, my lord gave the same to a 
gentleman of France, commanding that a case 
should be made for the same in all haste, to 
preserve it from perishing in the conveyance 
thereof into his country." 

From the foregoing examples, it appears 

6 Chronicle of London, pp. 162-5. Strutt, Manners and 
Customs of the English (London, 1775, ii, 101-2) gives a 
more intelligible version of the French Reasons, with trans- 
lation. 

7 Chronicle 0/ London, pp. 1689. 

8 Life of Wolsey, London, 1827, pp. 193 flf. 



that the sotelte was not a magnificent dumb- 
show ; that it was a figure, or more frequently 
a group of figures, made of sweet-meats of 
various kinds (or of more substantial "mete"), 
to be set in the middle of the table chiefly for 
show, ingeniously devised to present inci- 
dents, or circumstances, or sentiments, appro- 
priate to the occasion or the persons for which 
or for whom it was prepared. And Collier 
might have spared himself the regret that the 
wardrobe accounts of Henry V. supplied him 
no helpful information on the Windsor Inci- 
dents of the Life of St. George in 1416.9 

John Chester Adams. 

Yale University. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 

A. Easy French Plays, edited for school use 
by Charles W. Benton, Litt. D., Professor 
of French in the University of Minnesota. 
Chicago : Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1900. 

B. Easy French Stories, edited for school use 
by H. Parker Williamson, A. M., of the 
University of Chicago and Benedict Papot. 
of the Lake Forest Academy. Chicago : 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1901. 

C. Easy French History, edited for school 
use by Ernest Sicard, of the Robert A, 
Waller High School, Chicago. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1901. 

D. Le Petit Chose par Alplwnse Daudet, 
abridged and edited by O. B. Super, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in Dickinson 
College. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1 901. 

A. La Grammaire by Eugene Labiche, La 
Joie fait peur by Mme de Girardin, and Les 
Doigts de Fie by Eugene Scribe, are the se- 
lections contained in Prof. Benton's book. 
There are already several editions of La Gram- 
maire in the market and many years ago Prof. 
B6cher annotated the last two for Henry Holt 
and Co. 
The introduction gives a summary of the 

9 The note on "marchpane" on p. 70 of Romeo and Juliet 
in Dr. Furness's Variorum Edition quotes or cites passages 
showing the Elizabethan use (but without the name) of the 
same sort of device, still familiar, of course, at present day 
banquets. 
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